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SUMMARY 



The major purpose of this continuation study was to examine the 
extended effects and outcomes of two instructional approaches , the 
Coordinated Basal Language Arts Approach and the Integrated Experience 
Approach to Communication/ on pupils' language development at the 
second grade level and subsequently the third grade level in an urban 

setting. More specifically/ the investigation involved two major problems 
at each grade level: 

(1) An Analysis of the effects of Methods/ Socio-economic 
Levels and Sex on pupil achievement 

(2) An Analysis of the Effects of Methods/ Mental Age 
Levels and Sex on pupil achievement 

This study began in 1964 with a total pupil population/ iii the 
analyses/ of 669 first graders / in twenty- four first grades / selected 
from 241 first grades in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, The first grade 
pupil population represented three distinct levels of the socio-economic 
strata as measured by the Hollingshead and Redlich scale/ and had I,Q,'s 
ranging from 80 - 160, Both pupils and their teachers were randomly 
assigned to classes within either the Coordinated Basal Language Arts 
Approach or the Integrated Experience Approach to Communication, The 
24 classes were equally designated to one or the other of the proposed 
methods in first grade. 

In order to identify characteristics of the pupil population before 
the outset of instruction/ numerous readiness test measures and an in- 
telligence test were administered. Teacher characteristics/ information 
about the school/ information about the community/ and other related 
pupil information was also gathered. At the outset/ as tested with 
analysis of variance procedures / pupils in the Coordinated Basal Lan- 
guage Arts Approach had statistically significantly higher mean scores 
on certain aspects of reading readiness. 

At the beginning of the research study and continuing throughout/ 
teachers in both approaches attended in-service workshops. Outcomes 
for pupils in Language Learning were commonly charted in both approaches 
though instructional procedures/ techniques/ philosophies/ and materials 
differed , Teachers in the Integrated Experience Approach to Communica- 
tion were given complete teacher's guides to the approach for Level I pre- 
pared by Vilscek and Morgan while teachers in the Coordinated Basal 
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Language Arts Approach used Teacher's guides and other materials of the 
Scott Foresman Multi-Ethnic Basal Reading Series and "Listen, Speak, 
and Write" Basal Language Arts Series . 

Final test results of achievements reflected that there were 
statistically significant differences between the pupils in the two methods 
at the close of 140 instructional days in first grade in word meaning, 
paragraph meaning, vocabulary, word study, reading attitudes, v/ord 
recognition lists, mechanics of creative writing, and indexes of creative 
thinking. In every instance pupils in the Integrated Experience Approach 
had significantly higher mean scores . 

The extension of this investigation to the second grade level and 
third grade level encompassed the school terms, 1965-66 and 1966-67, 

At the outset in second grade and third grade some preliminary pupil 
testing was done so that teachers might have a diagnostic base for ini- 
tiating individualized instruction. Pertinent information was again 
gathered about teachers, pupils, the schooi , and the community. 

Eighteen of the original twenty-four classes comprised the pupil 
populations in second grade and continuing on to third grade. There were 
396 pupils in the population for analysis at the close of second grade and 
subsequently 351 pupils in the third grade analyses. Tests were per- 
formed to determine if population attrition might have a significant effect 
on the composition of the continuing population. Differences were not 
significant. 

The second grade and third grade teachers in both instructional 
approaches ranged in their competencies from inadequate to superior. In 
both approaches, teachers attended in-service training workshops and 
were assisted by other supervisory suggestions or demonstrations. 

Second and third grade teachers were generally selected to participate 
because they taught either a second grade class or a third grade class in 
the building where a first grade group had been originally identified. 

Thus, teachers were new to the investigation at second grade levels and 
new to the investigation at third grade levels. It was obvious, too, that 
the quality of a teacher's performance was directly related to the sup- 
portive attitudes of her building principal and other supervisors . 

Each of the teachers using the Coordinated Basal Language Arts 
Approach followed instructional techniques suggested in teacher's 
manuals for the Scott Foresman "Listen, Speak, and Write" language arts 




program and the Scott Foresman Multi-Ethnic Basal Reading Program. 
Teachers and pupils had access to library books, workpads, records, 
unit tests, filmstrips, and other instructional materials at second and 
third grade levels . 

Teachers who employed the Integrated Experience Approach to Com- 
munication were provided with spiral curricular guides at the second 
grade level and at the third grade levels prepared by Vilscek and Morgan. 
These were designed to reinforce the teacher's understanding of the 
approach, to serve as a source of ideas for implementing it, and to en- 
sure some methodological consistency across the nine classes. Other 
instructional materials Included tape recorders, trade books, chart paper, 
self- directive and self- corrective materials, picture dictionaries, and 
workbook type material . 

As nearly as possible comparable allottments of instructional time 
were maintained between the two approaches . Instructional Outcomes 
for all pupils in the study were. also charted to serve as a guide for diag- 
nostic placement and as an observation chart of growth toward languagve 
mastery. 

Final pupil evaluations of language achievements at the close of 
the second and third years were made mid-May, 1966 and May, 1967. 
Included were the following Instruments for measurement: Stanford 
Achievement Tests - Advanced Primary Battery; the University of Pittsburgh 
Rating Record of Supervisory Attitudes and Pupils' Social Integration - 
1966 and 1967; the University of Pittsburgh Diagnostic Ratings of Lan- 
guage Outcomes for Second Graders, 1966 and Third Graders, 1967; In- 
formally Devised Tests of Listening Comprehension Abilities at Second 
and Third Grade Levels; Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking; the San 
Diego Pupils Inventory of Reading Attitudes, Grades 2 and 3; Pupil 
Inventories of: number of books read completely, number of books read 
partially, eagerness to read, and maturity of choices; the Gilmore Cral 
Reading Test; the Gates Word Pronunciation Test; the Fry Phonetically 
Regular Words Cral Reading Test; and the Restricted Stimulus Measure of 
written expression. 

A "2 X 3 X 2" factorial design was employed to test the effects of 
of Method, Socio-economic Level, and Sex, and the effects of Method, 
Mental Age Levels, and Sex. All final data was processed and analyzed 
at the Computation and Data Processing Center, University of Pittsburgh, 
utilizing a model 7090 IBM Computer. Data was analyzed at the close of 
each year of instruction using a Post- Test Cnly Experimental Factorial 
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Design. Main effects and interaction hypotheses were as follows: Be- 
tween Methods, Between Socio-economic Levels, Between Sexes, Method 
X Socio-economic Levels x Sex, Method x Socio-economic Levels, 

Method X Sex, Socio-economic Levels x Sex; and Between Mental Age 
Levels, Method x Mental Age Levels x Sex, Method x Mental Age Levels, 
and Mental Age Levels x Sex. 

The following are some findings related to main effect and inter- 
action hypotheses at each grade level. 

A. Effects of Method 



1 . At the close of second grade, pupils in the Integrated 
Experience Approach to Communication had statistically significantly 
higher mean scores than pupils in the Coordinated Basal Language Arts 
Approach at the .01 level on science and social studies concepts, lan- 
guage understandings, language habits, language skills, maturity of book 

, and personal responses to language ano at the . 05 level in 
reading attitudes, spelling, and language. Pupils in the Coordinated 
Basal Language Arts Approach were reported to have read significantly 
more books completely . No statistically significant differences were 
apparent at the close of second grade in word meaning, paragraph mean- 
ing, word study skills, arithmetic computation, the Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test, tests of creative thinking, the Fry and Gates word pronunciation 
tests, or aspects of creative writing. 

2. At the close of the thl'rd grade, no statistically significant 
differences were observed between the two methods on thirteen of the 
criterion variables considered. These Included: pupil's reading attitude, 
word meaning, paragraph meaning, science and social studies concepts, 
spelling, word study skills, language, arithmetic computation, language 
understandings - habits - skills - personal responses, and listening 
comprehension. Significant differences were found on measures of 
creative thinking, oral reading, and creative writing at the ,05 level. 

B. Effects of Socio-Economic Levels 

1 . Statistically significant differences were noted between 
pupils in the three socio-economic levels at the end of second grade. 
Differences reported at ,01 level were in; word meaning, paragraph 
meaning, science and social studies concepts, spelling, word study 
skills, language, arithmetic computation, language - understandings - 
habits - skills - and personal responses, the listening comprehension. 
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and number of books completely read. At ,05 level significant differences 
were cited in pupil reading attitude, the originality index of creative 
thinking, eagerness to read, and maturity of choices. In every instance 
mean scores reflected that pupils in the high socio-economic levels 
achieve to a greater degree than those pupils from average socio-economic 
levels and that pupils in average socio-economic levels achieve to a 
greater degree than pupils from low- socio-economic levels. 

2 . At the close of the third year, significant differences were 
noted between the three socio-economic levels . Achievement rank in 
order from highest to lowest, again, were comparable to that of second 
grade level with high socio-economic groups scoring highest scores and 
low socio-economic groups generally achieving lowest scores. Differ- 
ences at .01 level were reported on word meaning, paragraph meaning, 
science and social studies concepts, spelling, word study skills, lan- 
guage, arithmetic computation, language - understandings - habits - 
skills - personal responses, and listening comprehension. 

C. Effects of Sex 



1 . At the close of the second year statistically significant 
differences were Isolated between the sexes at .01 level on reading 
attitude, science and social studies concepts, spelling, eagerness to 
read, and maturity of choices and at the .05 level on the originality index 
of creative thinking, and language understandings. Girls had higher mean 
scores on each of the variables when significant differences were noted, 
except in science and social studies concepts where boys had higher 
mean scores. 



2. Significant differences between the sexes at .01 level, 
at the close of Grade Three, were charted on the variables, pupil's 
reading attitudes and science and social studies concepts. Boys con- 
tinued to maintain significantly higher achievement in science and social 
studies concepts while girls exhibited more positive reading attitudes . 

D. Effects of Mental Age Levels 

1 . At the close of the second grade significant differences 
between pupils at designated mental age level stratifications were noted , 
At the .01 level there were significant differences between pupils in high, 
average, and low mental age classifications on word study skills and at 
.05 level on word meaning, science and social studies concepts, and 
language. In each instance where significant differences were reported. 



pupils from high montal ago lavals had highar maan scoras than pupils in 
avaraga and low mantal aga lavals . Pupils in avaraga mantal aga lavals , 
ganarally, had highar maan scoras than pupils at low lavals. 

2. Significant diffarancas batwaen pupils in high, avaraga, 
and low mantal aga catagorias at tha closa of Grada 3 ara raportad at .01 
laval on word manning, paragraph manning, word study skills, languaga, 
and arithmatic concapts . In avary instanca pupils from high mantal aga 
lavals had highar maan scoras than pupils from avaraga mantal aga lavals . 
Pupils in avaraga mantal aga catagorias had highar maan scoras than 
pupils in low mantal aga lavals on four of tha fiva variablas citad. 

Pupils at low mantal aga lavals had highar maan scoras for languaga 
achiavamant than thosa pupils in tha avaraga mantal aga groups. 

E. Intaraction Ef facts 

1. At tha Closa of Grada 2, significant intaraction affacts 
obsarvad Includad: 

a . Mathod x Socio-aconomic Laval x Sax at . 05 laval on 
languaga achiavamant 

b. Mathod x Socio-aconomic Laval at .01 laval on spalling 
and at .05 laval on word study skills, languaga, arithmatic computation, 
and numbar of books raad partially 

c. Mathod x Sax at .05 laval on paragraph maanlng, 
languaga habits, languaga skills, and at .01 laval on aagarnass to raad 

d. Socio-aconomic Lavals x Sax at .05 laval on llstanlng 
comprahanslon 

2. At tha closa of Grada 3, significant Interaction effects 
reported Included: 

a. Method x Socio-economic Levels at .05 level on language 
habits and skills 

b. Method x Sex at .05 level on reading attitude and spelling 

c. Socio-economic level x Sex at .05 on reading attitude 

d. Method x Mental Age Levels x Sex at .05 level on spelling 

e. Method x Mental Age Levels at .05 level on spelling and 
Word Study Skills 
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There were a number of conditions that were impossible to control 
in this study. Some were pupil attrition/ the previous instruction of 
pupils who entered classes at second and third grade levels/ and the 
initiation of variations of team teaching unevenly distributed between the 
approaches. The major conclusions drawn/ therefore/ are presented in 
view of the stated limitations and are summarized as follows: 

1 . When significant differences In achievement were reported at 
the close of the second year/ pupils in the Integrated Experience Approach 
to Communication had higher mean scores than pupils in the Coordinated 
Basal Language Arts Approach. 

2 . Though no statistically significant differences between the 
methods were isolated at the end of the third year an investigation of raw 
score ranges and standard deviations reflect a much wider range from 

highest to lowest when pupils were taught through an Integrated Experience 
Approach . 



3. At both the close of the second and third year pupils' achieve- 
ment was directly related to their socio-economic level as well as their 
socio-economic level as well as their mental age levels. Generally/ too, 
in language areas girls maintained a distinct advantage over boys In 
second grade and in third grade. 

The most global recommendation the Investigators might make would 
be that methods studies/ such as thlS/ in the future should reflect/ more 
concisely/ the individual pupil's growth patterns as well as class and 
group achievements. Only then can we more adequately project the values 
of approaches for individualized pupil instruction and language attainment. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. Extension of the Problem 

A child's first grade experiences in learning to communicate are 
crucial to his future language successes. Of subsequent significance is 
his progress, particularly, in the second and third grades. Added lan- 
guage mastery at these levels serve as his readiness for continued 
achievement in communicating at intermediate grade levels, especially 
in content subject areas. As time passes, more occasions arise for his 
application of language learning in social settings in and out of the school 
environment. 

If an Instructional approach to pupils' language learning warrants 
the teacher's time and efforts, it must result in continued pupil achieve- 
ment over an extended period. At the close of the first year of a co- 
operative research investigation between the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, the achievements of pupils 
within a Coordinated Basal Language Arts Approach and An Integrated 
Experience Approach to Communication were evaluated. Classroom ob- 
servations were testimonies that the pupils were demonstrating desirable 
language learning outcomes in each of the two instructional approaches. 

Statistically, through various procedures of data analysis, the pro- 
gress of pupils in the Coordinated Basal Language Arts Approach was 
compared to the progress of pupils in an Integrated Experience Approach 
to Communication on twenty- six criterion variables at the close of first 
grade. Statistically significant differences in pupil achievement between 
pupils in the two approaches were noted at .01 or .05 levels in ten of the 
final achievement aspects considered. In every instance, pupils in an 
Integrated Experience Approach to Communication had statistically sig- 
nificantly higher mean scores than pupils in a Coordinated Basal Lan- 
guage Arts Approach . 

In order to evaluate the effects of two more years of instruction on 
pupil achievement within an Integrated Experience Approach to Communi- 
cation and a Coordinated Basal Language Arts Approach, the investigation 
was extended to second and third grades. An examination of the effects 
of method was limited only to those pupils who were in the original first 
grade population and continued to second grade and subsequently third 
grade . 



B. Review of Related Research 



In reviewing the research related to the extension of this investi- 
gation, only those studies executed from 1964 to present will be cited. 
This review, thus, will constitute an extension of the review of related 
research cited in the final report of U.S.O.E. Project 2729, "Comparison 
of the Basal and the Coordinated Language Experience Approaches in First 
Grade Reading Instruction." ( 1 ) 

Many conflicting findings and conclusions were voiced by the most 
current investigators of language oriented vs. basal or other Instructional 
approaches. Since the directors of projects that were among the 27 U.S. 
Office of Education First Grade Reading Studies and Second Grade Reading 
Studies adhered to some common research goals, the findings of seven at 
the close of first grade and findings of four at the close of second grade 
were reviewed. These Included studies by Harris and Serwer (4), Hahn 
(2), Kendrick (7), Sister Marita (11), McCanne (9), Stauffer and Hammond 
(12), and Vllscek and Cleland (14) at the close of first grade. Subse- 
quent reports of projects continuing to the second year, as reviewed. 
Included studies by Harris, Serwer, and Gold (5), Hahn (3), Stauffer and 
Hammond (13), and Kendrick and Bennett (8). 

At the termination of one year of instruction, Harris and Serwer (4) 
report no statistically significant difference between pupils in language 
experience oriented approach and pupils In other approaches . In aspects 
of word study, paragraph meaning, word meaning, and reading attitudes 
pupils in other approaches had statistically significantly higher mean 
scores than pupils in language experience oriented instruction. Pupils 
participating in this investigation were selected from low-negro socio- 
economic levels in New York City. Teachers were selected and 
assigned to experimental groups at random by administrators and super- 
visors in the public schools . Two experimental variations of the lan- 
guage experience approach, one with audio-visual supplementation and 
one without audio-visual supplementation were contrasted to basal 
approaches and phono-visual approaches. 

Generally, at the close of the second year Harris, Serwer, and 
Gold (5) reported no statistically significant differences between the con- 
tinued approaches or paired approaches as measured by the Metropolitan 
Upper Primary Battery Achievement sub-tests . Investigators further con- 
cluded that the teacher appeared to be a more Important Influence than 
any of the four approaches employed . 
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Hahn (2) reported that pupils in a language experience oriented 
approach had statistically significantly higher mean scores in word mean- 
ing and paragraph meaning on Stanford Achievement Test subsections than 
pupils in other Instructional approaches at the end of first grade. A 
statistically significant advantage in word study was evident when pupils 
were taught through other approaches , namely basal with the traditional 
orthography and with the initial teaching alphabet . No statistically 
significant differences between pupils In the approaches were noted in 
vocabulary or reading attitudes . Pupils that participated were selected 
within a county school system . local school administrators selected 
superior teachers who were then invited to select the approach they would 
use during the investigation. Hahn described the language experience 
approach in the Oakland Schools as Including pupil dictation supplemented 
by the Murphy-Durrell, Speech to Print Phonics Program and the indi- 
vidualized reading of tradebooks . Teachers in the study also prepared 
guides to their reading curriculum. 

The investigator, Hahn (3), reported at the end of the second year 
of his continuing study no statistically significant differences between 
pupils In Icnguage experience classes and pupils taught with l.t.a. on 
standardized tests administered. Pupils In language experience classes 
read significantly more books and wrote longer stories than pupils in 
i.t.a. classes. Comparisons between pupils in a language experience 
approach and a basal reader approach yield evidences of statistically 
significantly higher mean scores of children in language experience 
classes on word meaning, paragraph meaning, science - social studies 
concepts, spelling, word recognition, and number of books read. Pupils 

in the basal approach achieved higher mean scores on a creative writing 
mechanics ratio. 



At the end of his first grade investigation Kendrick (7) reported no 
statistically significant difference between pupils in language experience 
and basal approaches on word meaning, vocabulary, word study, and 
reading attitudes . A statistically significant advantage in paragraph 
meaning was afforded to pupils taught through a basal approach. Par- 
ticipating pupils were selected within the San Diego County Public 
Schools . Teachers were selected in view of how they favored each of the 
instructional approaches and upon supervisory recommendation. Seven- 
teen criteria were listed by Kendrick as guidelines for teachers employing 
the language experience approach, 

Kendrick and Bennett (8) extended the investigation and reported 
their findings at the close of the second year. Generally, statistically 
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significant differences between pupils in approaches were noted on 
twenty-three of the final criterion variables . On- twelve of the variables 
pupils in language experience approaches demonstrated statistically 
significantly higher scores while on eleven of the final variables, pupils 
in the basal approach had significant advantages . 

In her study of pupils within a whole-class type organization learn- 
ing through a language experience approach and pupils within a basal 
approach. Sister Marita (11) reported that there were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between pupils in paragraph meaning, vocabulary, 
and reading attitudes . Statistically significant advantages were afforded 
in word meaning and word study to pupils in language experience classes 
as compared with pupils in basal reader classes. Pupils within suburban 
areas participated in this study. Teachers were selected by district 
supervisors. A teacher's assignment to a particular method generally 
reflected the prevailing program within a school or the teacher's willing- 
ness to change methods . Teachers within language experience classes 
set their own instructional guidelines, prepared a curricula, and employed 
techniques that would ensure high degrees of pupil interest and skills 
mastery. 



In almost complete contrast, McCanne (9) reported that pupils 
in other approaches had statistically significantly higher mean scores 
in word meaning, vocabulary, word study, and reading attitudes than 
pupils in the language experience approach. No statistically significant 
difference was noted between pupils in the approaches on vocabulary 
mastery. Pupils in this investigation all came from Spanish speaking 
homes. Teachers applied for participation in the research project and 
were then assigned at random to experimental groups . Five units , pre- 
pared by Dr. Allen, were modified and employed as instructional guides 
for teachers using the language experience approach. 

Stauffer and Hammond (12) reported statistically significant ad- 
vantages for pupils on word meaning and paragraph meaning in language 
experience classes as compared to pupils in the basal approach. No 
statistically significant differences were evident between pupils in the 
approaches on vocabulary, word study, and reading attitudes at the close 
of the first year. This investigation took place in a rural setting. 

Teachers were assigned to language experience groups because they dis- 
played an earlier competency with the approach . Adequacy in instructional 
practices of teachers was ensured through a concentrated weekly in- 
service supervision program. Pupils in language experience classes were 
taught through use of dictated stories, individualized reading of trade- 
books , and with basal readers for re-inforcement of word attack skills . 
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In contrast, Bond and Dykstra (27) reported a statistical advantage 
for pupils taught through a basal approach in the Kendrick study on para- 
graph meaning when both class and individual means were examined. No 
statistically significant differences between pupils in the language 
experience classes and basal classes were evident on word meaning, 
vocabulary, and word study. 

In evaluating the contrasting outcomes of these investigations , the 
reader is cautioned to carefully examine the multitude of differences 
between and among the studies reviewed. The relevancy of findings in 
each of these investigations is dependent upon the similarity of teachers , 
pupils, schools, and defined approach to which one is generalizing. 



C. Definition of Terms 

1 . Coordinated Basal Language Arts Approach — the method of 
language arts instruction that includes practices, procedures, and 
materials suggested in the new multi-ethnic Scott Foresman basal reading 
program and basal language arts program. 

2 . The Integrated Experience Approach to Communication — the 
method of language arts instruction initiated through pupils' experiences. 
Pupils' dictated stories and written expression are key materials through 
which instruction is accomplished in reading. Various other language 
activities as well as practices, procedures, and materials are suggested 
in the curriculum guide for teachers prepared by Vilscek and Morgan. 

3. Acts or Arts of Communication — the six processes of language 
that include: perceiving, listening, speaking, non-vocal signaling, 
writing, and reading. In perceiving, listening, and reading pupils employ 
appropriate sensory receptors. To transmit feelings or ideas, speaking, 
non-vocal signaling, and writing serve as media. 

4. Channels of Language — those channels of transfer that fuse 
learnings in the arts of communication. Included are: Perceptual- 
Conceptual Development, Physiological Aspects , Mechanics, Functional 
Linguistics, Comprehension, Study Techniques, and Aesthetic or Cul- 
tural Appreciations . 

a. Perceptual-Conceptual Developme nt — processes that Involve 
sensing, acquiring a stock of percepts, and then generalizing 
about perceptions to form concepts . 



b. Physiological Aspects — those processes that result in visual 
acuity, auditory acuity, kinesthetic acuity, appropriate pos- 
ture, and appropriate non-vocal signaling. 

c. Mechanics — those processes related to form, format, reada- 
bility, articulation, or language analysis . Included are: word 
recognition, handwriting facility, clarity in pronunciation, 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 

d. Functional Linguistics — those processes that lead to unlock- 
ing how words work in view of their placement in a sentence, 
the amount of vocal stress placed on each, degrees of pauses 
between them, the pitches used in utterance, and how dif- 
ferently people in various parts of the country make them sound. 

e • Comprehension — those specific comprehension skills and 
abilities such as noting main ideas, following directions, lo- 
cating facts, noting sequence, etc. 

Study Techniques — processes that facilitate learning ease 
in all the language arts . Included are: knowing how to use 
reference materials , skill in selecting interesting materials to 
be shared with a listening audience, or the habit of proofreading 
all personally written products . 

g. Aesthetic and Cultural Appreciations — those processes through 
which pupils acquire a sensitivity to beauty and a respect 
for literary heritage . 

5. Understandings — the knowledges acquired that ensure ac- 
curate language application. 

6. Applications — those language habits, skills, and abilities 
that reflect maturity in communication. 

7. Personal Responses — the attitudes, actions, feelings, and 
appreciations reflected while communicating or toward language. 

Socio-economic Level I — those children from upper socio- 
economic levels with an Index of Social Position score of 20 - 58. 

9* Socio-economic Level II — those children from middle socio- 
economic levels with an Index of Social Position score of 59 - 96. 
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10. Socio — Gconoinic LgvgI III thosG childrGn from lowGr socio- 
economic IgvgIs with an Index of Social Position score of 97 - 134. 

1 1 . Mental A^e Level 1 — those pupils within the top third on the 
Pintner-Cunningham Intelligence Test raw scores. 

12 . Mental Age Level 2 — those pupils within the middle third on 
the Pitner-Cunningham Intelligence Test raw scores . 

1 3. M ental A^e Level 3 — those pupils within the lowest third 
on the Pitner-Cunningham Intelligence Test raw scores . 



D. Objectives of the Study 

The Major Objective of this study was to test the following 
hypothesis: 

There is no statistically significant difference between the effects 
and outcomes of two instructional methods, the Coordina ted Basal Lan- 
2 uage Arts Approach and the Integrated Experience Approach to Communl- 
cation_when extended and applied at the second and third grade levels. 

More specifically, the aims of this study were as follows: 

1 * To evaluate Instructional effects and outcomes in view of the 
following independent pupil variables: sex, mental ability, 
socio-economic level, and social integration 

2 . To evaluate instructional effects and outcomes in view of the 
following Independent teacher variables: effectiveness, aca- 
demic preparation, and teaching experience 

3. To list as clearly and completely as possible the Instructional 
outcomes for all pupils in terms of language understandings, 
habits and skills, attitudes and/or appreciatidns . 

4 . To refine and extend diagnostic procedures for evaluating pupil 
progress toward the listed instructional outcomes 

5. To determine if there were significant differences between 
pupils, as measured by standardl25ed or other Instruments at 
the end of the second and third years of Instruction on the 



following variables: listening, oral and silent reading, 
written expression, creativity, and social Integration 

6 . To employ techniques for examining significant differences In 

the maturity of pupil's reading Interests and their desire to 
read 

This continuing study of second and third grade pupils' language 
development In an urban setting Included the testing of main effects and 
Interaction hypotheses between methods , between socio-economic levels . 
between mental age levels , between sexes , and between the various 
combinations of effect Interactions . Both univariate and multi- variate 
analyses were completed and are subsequently reported. 
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II. METHODS 



A. General Plan for Extension of the Study 
at Second Grade Level and Continuing at 
the Third Grade Level 

The sequence of procedures in this extension of an examination of 
two Instructional approaches in reading and the language arts was com- 
parable at second and third grade levels. Specifically, this sequence 
may be outlined as follows: 

1. In September, 1965 and September, 1966, continuing treatment 
groups were identified, described, and assigned to participating teachers. 

2 . Preliminary pupil evaluations were made during the first two 
weeks of the second grade school term and the third grade school term 
through use of the following instruments: 

a. Kuhlmann- Anderson Intelligence Test; Form A at second grade 
level and Form B at the third grade level 

b. Gates Primary Reading Test at second grade level and the Gates 
Advanced Primary Reading Test at the third grade level 

3. The Instructional terms began the first weeks of September, 

1965 and 1966 and extended for approximately one year from previous 
first grade termination date to May 1966 and May 1967. 

4. A preliminary three day workshop for participating teachers, 
supervisors, and staff was held at the beginning of the month of 
September, 1965 and September, 1966. Subsequently, bi-monthly and 
monthly inservlce meetings were scheduled throughout the extension of 
this Investigation. Supervision and consultation services were equally 
made available for teachers In both experimental approaches during each 
school term.' 

5. Analyses were performed within each experimental method to 
determine whether or not the pupil population continuing to second grade 
and subsequently third grade was representative of the total first grade 
population In the original sample. 
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6. Additional related teacher, 
mation considered included: 



pupil, school, and conununlty infer- 



a. Teacher; Age, Sex, Highest Degree, Teaching Certificate, 
total years of teaching experience, number of years of second 
grade (or third grade) teaching experience, marital status, 
number of children, number of days absent, lating of compe- 
tence, and teacher attrition. 

b. P upil: attendance, first grade readiness, first (or second 
grade) achievements in the language arts , and socio-economic 
status rating as measured by the Hollingshead and Redlich 
Index of Social Position, 

c. ^. chool; length of school day, length of school year, library 

facilities, class size, average supportive Instructional time 
in other language arts . 

d. C ommunity; , median number of years of education completed 
by adults living within the school's community, median income 
in the community, population of the community in which the 
school is located, and type of community. 

4 .UA A outset of the instructional program at second and 

third grade levels , language learning outcomes were considered by 
teachers as charted. Expected outcomes were modified, refined, and 
redesignated within units of teacher's instructional guides for Grade 2 
and Grade 3. Thus, teachers in both experimental treatments were 
exposed to learning objectives for pupils, supported by teaching guides 
prepared commercially or by Vllscek and Morgan. 

8. Teachers, too, were given continued assistance in both experi- 
mental treatments with techniques for diagnostic assessments of pupils' 
strengths and weaknesses. In both approaches teachers were guided in 
the interpretation and evaluation of initial test measures. Teachers in 
the Co ordinated _BasM, Language Arts Approach consistently employed 
experimental diagnostic tests that accompanied the commercially pub- 
lished materials . Teachers employing an Integrated Experien ce Approach 
to Communication were directed to specific sections of diagnostic sug- 
gestions provided in their teacher's guides and to the use of the Hotel 
Informal Inventory of Reading Skills . 

4. 4.1. 1* approaches, instruction was individualized 

to the best ability of each teacher and reflected the teacher's skills in 
formal and Informal diagnostic assessment. 
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10. Final pupil evaluations at the close of the second and third 
years of the continuing study were made during a two-week period, mid- 
May, 1966 and May, 1967. Included were the following standardized and 
informally devised measures: 

a. Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Primary Battery II, Forms 
X and W for Grades 2 and 3 

b. University of Pittsburgh Rating Record of Supervisory Attitudes 
and Pupils' Social Integration, 1966 and 1967 

c. University of Pittsburgh Diagnostic Ratings of Language Out- 
comes for Second Graders, 1966 and Third Graders, 1967 

d. Informally Devised Test of Listening Comprehension Abilities 
at Second and Third Grade Levels 

e. Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking: Task 3: "Product 
Improvement" , Abbreviated Form VII for Grades 2 and 3; 

Task 2: "The Circle Tests" for Grade 2; and Task 1: "Figure 
Completion" for Grade 3 

f. San Diego Pupils Inventory of Reading Attitudes, Grades 2 and 
3 

g. Pupil Inventories of: number of books read completely, num- 
ber of books read partially, eagerness to read, and maturity 
of choices (Grade 2) 

h. Gilmore Cral Reading Test, Form A (only administered to the 
sub-sample population identified at Grades 2 and Grades 3) 

1. Gates Word Pronunciation Test, Form I (only administered to 
the sub-sample population identified at Grade 2) 

j . Fry Phonetically Regular Words Cral Reading Test (only admin- 
istered to the sub- sample population identified at Grade 2) 

k. Restricted Stimulus Measure of the following aspects of 
written expression: mechanics ratio, total words spelled 
correctly, number of running words, number of different words, 
number of polysyllabic words (Grade 2 and 3) 
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11. All standardized preliminary evaluative instruments and final 
informal evaluative instruments were scored by the research staff. Par- 
ticipating teachers were not asked to score any of the measurement in- 



B. Pupil Population Continuing to Second 
and Subsequently Third Grade 



Three hundred ninety-six pupils from a population of 669 pupils 
in first grades in the Pittsburgh Public Schools in the study continued in 
the second year of this investigation. From a total population of 289 
pupils in the Integrated Experience Approach to Communication in first 
gra e, 172 continued in the second year. Two hundred twenty- four pupils 
from a first grade population sample of 380 students in the Coordinated 

Basal Language Arts Approach continued to second grade experimental 
classrooms . 

Ordy 18 of the original 24 first grade classrooms continued the in- 
vestigation in the second year. Six classrooms did not continue either 
upon recommendation by the research staff or upon request of the 

Pittsburgh Board of Education because of circumstances that would further 
confound experimental findings . 

Since population attrition was considerable after one year of the 
research study, multi-variate analyses of variance within each method 
were performed to determine whether or not the pupil population contin- 
uing to second grade might be representative of the total first grade 
population in the original sample. Table 1 and 2 are summaries of multi- 
variate analyses of variance for testing the significance of difference 
between the first grade population continuing to second grade within 
each method and those pupils who did not continue in the study. 

Variables examined Included reading attitudes measured with the San 
Diego Pupil Attitude Inventory and reading achievement as measured by 
subsections of the Stanford Achievement Tests. As indicated in the tables 
at .01 level there were statistically significant differences between the ' 
original first grade population and the continuing sample of first graders 
who did not continue to second grade within each of the instructional 
approaches on the criterion variables selected for evaluation. 
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